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3 
THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM IN MALTA. 


N November 2nd the Governor of Malta dismissed the head 
of the Ministry and his colleagues, and assumed entire 
control of the administration of the island. At the same 

time he issued two proclamations, the first declaring a state of 

emergency and the second dissolving Parliament, and the Con- 
stitution’ is therefore now in abeyance. 


The immediate cause of this action on the part of the Governor, 
who was, of course, acting on the instructions of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, was the refusal of Sir Ugo Mifsud’s Ministry 
to revoke certain measures which are considered by the British 
Government to constitute infractions or evasions of those pro- 
visions of the Letters Patent of May 2nd, 1932, which deal with 
the teaching of languages in the island. A special meeting of the 
Executive Council had been held two days previously, at which the 
Governor informed the Ministers that the policy they had been 
pursuing regarding the language question was unacceptable to 
His Majesty’s Government, and he gave them two days to reply 
to his demand that they should revoke the more objectionable of 
the measures which they had put in force. As the Ministers refused 
to do this, and at the same time claimed that their actions could 
not be called in question because they enjoyed a Parliamentary 
majority, the Governor made use of the powers reserved to him 
under section 41 of the Constitution. To quote the terms of a 
statement issued by the Colonial Office on November 2nd, “ the 
Secretary of State, being satisfied that a grave emergency has arisen 
within the meaning of Section 41 of the Malta Constitution Letters 
Patent, the Governor has assumed the powers which in that event 
are vested in him by the Constitution.”’ 


In explanation of the fact that a situation has arisen which is 
so regarded, in connection with no more crucial a question than 
the teaching of languages in the elementary schools of Malta, some 
account must be given of the events which led up to the present 
dispute. 

The question as to the relative importance which should be given, 
by the Government, to the teaching of the Maltese, English and 
Italian languages has had a political character for many years, 
and has accordingly led to differences of a deep-rooted kind. Maltese 
is the language of the people and, according to evidence given before 
the Royal Commission (appointed to examine the political situation 
in Malta) in 1931, the only language generally used even by the 
educated classes—who may be acquainted with English, Italian 
or both—when once they cross the threshold of their homes: 
“Every child from the lowest to the highest talks nothing but 
Maltese. In intercourse with everybody in the island Maltese alone 





(1) The Constitution was established by Letters Patent dated March 16th, 1921. 
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is used,”’ to quote the statement made by Sir Themistocles Zammit 
in his evidence before the Commission, and it has accordingly been 
found that the only effective way of teaching the children of th, 
island other languages is through the medium of their own.' Aj 
the same time, the other two, English and Italian, are also extremely: 
important to all Maltese who wish to enter upon a career, and on 
or other of them is, as a matter of fact, essential for the securing 
of any post in the arts or professions, commerce, or industry. 
Maltese, though an exceedingly ancient language, having its roots 
in Arabic, has little or no literature of its own, and is, therefore. 
not regarded as having any cultural connections or value. It has. 
accordingly, been the practice, ever since the British Administration 
was established, to provide instruction in both of them. 


As to their relative value, English, besides being the official 
language of Malta, the language of administration, is ‘‘ the most 
useful one for entry into the Civil Service and Police ; English is 
the language of the Garrison and the Fleet ; English is the language 
that best leads to employment in shops, in domestic service and on 
merchant ships, where, in addition to other grades, a large number 


of Maltese stewards and stokers are employed. A knowledge of 


English is most desirable for any emigrants to the United States 
and to any parts of the British Empire, and Malta belongs to that 
Empire,” to quote again the Commission’s Report. This Report 
is, at the same time, fully cognisant of the importance of Italian, 
and draws attention to the fact that the provisions of the Con- 
stitution regarding the use of English as the official language laid 
it down that this should be “ without prejudice to the use of Italian 
as a second official language of administration accompanying the 
English text ’’ in Government records, public documents and notices, 
etc. The chief reason for this is that Italian is the language of the 
Law Courts, Maltese laws being based almost entirely on Italian 
legislative types, while Maltese jurisprudence is wholly founded on 
Italian or, more widely, Latin precedent. To quote the Report, 
“the comparatively rudimentary Maltese vernacular in its present 
form could not in our opinion displace Italian in the law in the 
summary manner which has been suggested,? and even the proposal 
to substitute English presents considerable difficulties. There are 
obstacles to conveying by way of translation into English the true 
meaning and the precise bearing of laws founded on the Italian 
or Latin system.”’ 

When it is remembered also that candidates for the Church are 





(1) To quote the Report of the Royal Commission, ‘‘ Maltese is the language 
of most of the sermons, in the shops, markets, streets, and public meetings, on 
election platforms and in a growing vernacular press.” (Vide page 121.) It 
should be added that some of the evidence given before the Commission was 1n 
marked disagreement with that given by Professor Zammit. 

(2) The Constitutional and Labour Parties put proposals before the Royal 
Commission by which laws and records of Parliamentary debates would be printed 
in English and Maltese only. 
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trained in Italian and that the influence and sentiment of the Church 
have been and still are favourable to the use of that language, it 
is not difficult to see why a knowledge of it is valued in Malta. It 
is useful, too, to those who travel in the Mediterranean area, and to 
the few who go to Italy. Owing to its position in the legal world 
it has become, to a large extent, the medium of cultural expression 
in literature, and it is claimed to be the traditional language of the 
more cultured upper class. 

So much for the position of the three languages in the national 
life ; it must now be seen how the problem of providing for their 
teaching has been dealt with during recent years. 

From 1902 up to 1923 both English and Italian were taught in 
the secondary schools, but parents were given the choice as to which 
of them they wished their children to learn. According to the 
Royal Commission’s Report, over 97 per cent. of them were said 
to have chosen English, though no authority is quoted for this 
figure. 

The Constitution Letters Patent of 1921 provided, by section 68, 
that education should be a reserved subject, to the extent that the 
British Government reserved to itself ‘‘ full power and authority, 
from time to time, to revoke, alter, or amend . . . sections 40 

eer 57’ of the Letters Patent. These sections 40 and 
57 laid down the regulations as to the use of the three languages in 
the Administration, the law, and the university and schools. De- 
bates in Parliament were to be in English, Italian or Maltese, and 
all laws proposed or enacted were to be printed in both English 
and Italian. By section 57 English was established as the official 
language, but without prejudice to the use of Italian as a second 
official language—as already stated above. The section went on 
to provide, however, that “ nothing shall be done by way either of 
legislation or of administration which shall diminish or detract from 
the position of the English language as an official language or tend 
to restrict its use in education or in the public service,” and it is 
this stipulation, among others, which has been infringed by certain 
of the measures recently introduced by the Minister of Education 
in the Nationalist Ministry. 

The section—Number 57-—went on to state that English and 
Italian should be recognised as equal languages of culture at the 
University, in secondary schools, and in the higher classes of ele- 
mentary schools, and that ‘‘ where both languages cannot con- 
veniently be taken simultaneously regard shall be had in settling 
the order of priority in which languages shall be taught to the wishes 
of the parents in the case of schools, and of the students in the case 
of the University, and to the utility of the teaching for the purposes 
of the pupils’ future occupation.” 

In other words, parents were free to choose which language their 
children should learn, and, from evidence placed before the Royal 
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Commission, of 6,000 parents who in IgII were asked to state thei) 
preference, nearly 98 per cent. voted for English. 


In 1923, however, the Legislature passed an Act (No. 23 of 10 
by which pari passu instruction was enforced in English and Italia) 
not only in secondary, but also in elementary schools, and this Act, 
the effect of which was to deprive parents of the choice they }\a« 
hitherto enjoyed, was passed by a majority of one vote only in th, 
Legislative Assembly. The results of this alteration were enquired 
into closely by the Royal Commission, which came to the conclusion 
that, for a variety of reasons, the system was operating to the 
disadvantage of English. In addition to this, the time given to 
both languages was necessarily restricted, averaging not more than 
seven hours a week, and was quite inadequate to allow the pupils 
to obtain a sound knowledge of either of them. The Report sum- 
marised the disadvantages of the system in the following words : 


‘The present system results in neither English nor Italian |eii 
learned ; it restricts the number of children who can go to school 
it restricts facilities for getting an adequate staff; it prevents tli 
children learning to read and write in Maltese ; it is expensive, and 
it is contrary to the considered advice given at the Imperial Educatic. 
Conference of 1923 by the Committee appointed to consider the treat 
ment of the bilingual and trilingual problem of learning languages 
At that Conference the Committee reported that bilingual teaching 
within the British Empire necessarily implies as an aim the acquisition 
of a competent knowledge of English, and that the learning of a thir 
language is not as a rule desirable before the pupil enters the secondary 
school stage,’”’ and further on the Commissioners say : 

“As to English, bilingual teaching within the British Empir 
would seem necessarily to imply as an end the acquisition of a com). 
tent knowledge of English. At present the Maltese are behindlian 
in this respect, owing to the system of education. We were informed 
that parents are in favour of the acquisition of English by thei 
children . . . . our opinion is that in the elementary schools 
Maltese should be taught in a greater measure than at present, an 
English only, through the medium of Maltese, as a second languag: 
to be taught in those schools, the teaching of Italian commencing in 
the secondary schools, and no Italian test being required for entry 
into those schools. This opinion is expressed absolutely apart from 
politics, and with a view to the interest of the children and the 
parents . . . . the present system is out of date and has been 
condemned as unsatisfactory by the best authorities.” 


The recommendations of the Report were acted upon, and on 
May 2nd, 1932, Letters Patent were published, and promulgated 
by Proclamation by the Governor, providing that only English 
and Maltese were to be taught in the elementary schools and re- 
moving Italian from the entrance examinations for secondary 
schools. At the same time, in order to prevent the possibility of 
an accused person being tried in the criminal courts in a language 
he did not understand, Maltese was to be used in the Law Courts 
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if the accused knew no other language. A further stipulation of 
importance was that “ no alteration in the elementary school system 
can be effected without the Secretary of State’s consent if it affects 
the provisions of the Letters Patent as to language.” 


Further, as the Secretary of State for the Colonies reminded 
Parliament on November 7th, the policy of the Government as put 
into effect by these measures was confirmed by an Act which was 
passed unanimously through both Houses of Parliament in July, 
1932. (It passed the Lords on June 30th, and the Commons on 
July 8th.) 

Such was the position when the Constitution of 1921 was restored 
and the General Election held in June, 1932, after a period of 
government by Order in Council which had lasted since July, 1930, 


The result of this Election was the return of 21 Nationalists to 
the Legislative Assembly, as against 10 Constitutionalists (Lord 
Strickland’s Party) and one Labour member. The Nationalists’ 
election campaign had been characterised by violent opposition to 
the policy represented by the Letters Patent of the previous May, 
and once in power the Ministers began to put into effect a number 
of measures which were calculated to circumvent the regulations 
in force as regards the teaching of languages. On September 15th, 
1932, for example, they issued a circular stating that Italian was to 
be taught “‘ on a voluntary basis in all the classes of the elementary 
schools from Standard I. upwards* outside the school hours laid 
down in the Governor’s Minute annexed to the Letters Patent of 
May 2nd, 1932.” The Circular went on to say that “‘ the Government 
intends doing its utmost to encourage the said teaching and the 
honourable Minister for Public Instruction trusts that this initiative 
will receive the cordial support of all the members of the Elementary 
Schools Department, and that the above instructions will be readily 
complied with by all concerned. The Government intends to award 
special prizes, and the number of students on the roll, as well as the 
number of those that qualify at the examinations, will be taken into 
consideration in determining what is due to the teachers.” 


The above is quoted as an instance of the expedients resorted 
to by Dr. Mizzi to evade the orders of the Secretary of State, who 
was accordingly compelled to forbid the teaching of Italian outside 
school hours. The Minister then turned to other means, such as 
the creation of intermediate schools, the subsidizing of private 
schools where Italian was taught, and the sending of elementary 
school teachers to Italy to learn the language, all at the public 
expense. 





(1) Hitherto, owing to Italian being the language of the Courts, “‘ the Maltese, 
of whom 86 per cent. cannot understand Italian, are still liable to be tried, even for 
their lives, in Italian, to them a foreign language.’’ (Vide Encyclopedia Britannica.) 

(2) Previously, even under the Pari Passu Act, the teaching of Italian only 
began in the third Standard. 
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A number of other examples were given in the Colonial Office 
Statement of November 2nd, to show the determination of the 
Ministry to break the existing laws in the letter as well as in the 
spirit, and as these make it quite clear that the conditions under 
which the Constitution was restored in 1932 have been and are 
being consistently disregarded, the particulars of them are given 
here. 

The examples are the following :— 

(1) The provisions of the Constitution confining to Maltese and 
English the languages taught in elementary schools have been evaded 
by the establishment at the public expense of special classes in secon- 
dary schools for children of elementary school status. 

(2) A knowledge of Italian has been made a compulsory qualifica- 
tion for admission to various classes and courses of technical in- 
struction in Malta; and has even been insisted on in the case of 
students who are being sent for training to the United Kingdom. 

(3) Elementary school teachers are being sent in increasing num- 
bers to Italy for training, although the only languages they can be 
called upon to teach in the elementary schools are Maltese and English. 

(4) The Minister for Public Instruction has declared in the Legis 
lature that he is considering amending the law regarding compulsory 
attendance in the schools with the object of nullifying the policy of 
his Majesty’s Government. 

(5) Italian has been introduced as a compulsory subject of examin- 
ation for minor Government posts generally filled by persons possessing 
only elementary education, thus closing this avenue of employment 
to Maltese who do not know Italian. 

(6) Maltese has been removed as a subject of examination for a 
number of posts in the Government Service. 

(7) The general Estimates for the current year disclose the fact 
that expenditure of a reckless and improvident character is being 
incurred. The Colony is threatened with an excess of expenditure 
over revenue which, if persisted in, must lead to an entire depletion 
of its liquid assets. 


The Ministers were accordingly informed of the serious view 
taken of their actions and were given the opportunity of amending 
their policy upon these matters. As they declined to do so, there 
was no alternative but to withdraw the grant of responsible govern- 
ment made, under express conditions, in 1932. 





H.L. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 

October 24th.—The Chancellor’s Department issued a decree forbidding 
the sale of any publication which indulged in propaganda on behalf of 
any prohibited party. This meant the banning of nearly all German 

apers. 

"October 26th.—Four Social-Democrats were arrested for spreading 
propaganda considered to be seditious. 

The subscriptions to the internal loan were concluded and, according 
to semi-official statements, totalled between 220 and 240 million schillings. 
The Minister of Finance decided to issue only 200 millions of the loan. 

October 28th.—Six Nazis charged with committing acts of terrorism 
were sentenced to varying periods of imprisonment with hard labour. 

A number of teachers in the schools of Schladming (Styria) were 
sent to a concentration camp, and the Burgomaster was placed in prison. 

October 30th.—The Jewish cemetery at Hohenau, on the Czechoslovak 
frontier, was desecrated by Nazis, who damaged a large number of grave- 
stones. The Roman Catholic authorities expressed their regrets to the 
local Jewish elders. 

November 4th.—The town of Klagenfurt was deprived of lighting during 
a visit from Herr Dollfuss, who had come to address a meeting of the 
Patriotic Front. Nazis were believed to be responsible. 

November 6th.—Forty persons were arrested in connection with the 
outrage at Klagenfurt, ten of them Nazis. 

November 7th.—Municipal employees at Klagenfurt were forbidden 
to buy in Nazi shops and the Government decided to reserve all contracts 
for concerns employing only members of the Patriotic Front. 

Fighting occurred in Vienna between members of the Heimwehr and 
of the National Corporative Front, and 35 arrests were made. 


Brazil. 

October 26th.—A conference opened in Rio to settle the dispute 
between Colombia and Peru regarding Leticia. 

October 31st.—Imposition of surtax on Brazilian goods by French 


Government. (See France.) 

The Bank of Brazil, under instructions of the Government, ordered 
its London agents to withhold payment of the instalment of 9 million 
francs odd due in France on that day in accordance with the findings of 
the Hague Court, until the French decree regarding Brazilian goods 


should have been revoked. 


Bulgaria. 

October 26th.—General Gémbés arrived in Sofia and was received 
with an ovation which was described as developing into Irredentist 
demonstrations, particularly by members of Macedonian organisations. 

October 30th.—The King’s visit to King Carol. (See Rumania.) 


China. 

October 27th.—The Minister for the Interior left Peking on a goodwill 
mission to Inner Mongolia, with a view to redressing the grievances of 
the Mongols and so countering both the movement for autonomy and 
the influence of the Japanese. 
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October 28th.—Mr. T. V. Soong resigned his offices as Finance Minister 
and Vice-Chairman of the Executive Yuan. Mr. H. H. Kung was 
appointed to succeed him. 

November 2nd.—Mr. Fuller’s statement regarding the opium monopoly 
in Manchuria. (See League of Nations.) 

November 3rd.—The withdrawal of the Japanese from the demilitarised 
zone between the Great Wall and the Lwan River was reported to have 
been completed. Chinese forces occupied Shanhaikwan, but the Japanese 
held the major passes in the Great Wall. 

November 6th—The Government forces recaptured Funing and the 
bandit problem in the Lwan River area was considered to have been 
settled. 

General Okamura, of the Kwantung Army, arrived in Peking to 
exchange visits with Chinese officials, and in a statement to the press 
said that relations with Russia were strained, but the situation in North 
Manchuria was quiet and the troops withdrawn from the Great Wall wer 
not being sent there. 


Cuba. 


October 25th.—The Cabinet resigned. 
October 29th.—A general strike was declared throughout the country, 


to last 72 hours. 


Czechoslovakia. 

October 31st.—In a speech before the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
Parliament, Dr. Benes said that Germany’s demands had created a wide 
echo, as the German revolution had undoubtedly interfered with the 
gradual development which aimed at organising European peace on 


the basis of the security and equality of all States. Her decision 
to leave the League and the Disarmament Conference was interpreted 
as a rejection of the military clauses of the Versailles Treaty and a rejec- 
tion of all disarmament proposals which did not grant her complete 
equality of armaments. 

It was obvious, he continued, that internal developments in Germany 
were bound to lead to a conflict with the Conference and the League, 
and also with the greater part of the public opinion of the world. 

Czechoslovakia was willing to arrive at a close economic co-operation 
with Austria and Hungary, but with the exclusion of all political questions. 


Danzig Free City. 

October 26th.—Appointment of Mr. Lester as High Commissioner. 
(See League of Nations.) 

November 2nd.—The Vice-President of the Senate, Dr. Greiser, in a 
speech to the police, stated that as a Nazi Government was in office no 
police official should hold office unless he was a member of the party. 

The Catholic Centre Party paper Landeszeitung, and the Socialist paper 
V olkesstimme were suppressed by the police for two months for publishing 
Dr. Greiser’s statement and commenting on it. 

The High Commissioner, on being informed of both occurrences, 
protested to the President, Herr Rauchning, who replied that he considered 
the orders given to the police to be necessary in the interests of public, 
order, and also stated that he would be obliged to imprison the editors 
of the two papers. 
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November 4th——The High Commissioner asked the Council of the 
League that the matter might be considered immediately, since Herr 
Greiser’s action constituted a direct breach of the Constitution. 

November 6th—Dr. Rauchning addressed the representatives of the 
local and foreign press on the matter and said the two editors had been 
wrong in addressing themselves to the High Commissioner before they 
had received the Senate’s decision regarding their protest. They had 
now been placed in detention, to show that the Government was not 
going to allow interference by members of any anti-Government party. 
He accused the Centre Party and the Socialists of trying to take advantage 
of the momentarily weak position in which Danzig found itself to make 
trouble, but any action taken against them would have no effect on the 
safety of minorities there. The Government intended, however, to have 
no further restriction of the sovereignty of Danzig ; otherwise it would be 
little better than a “‘ nigger republic with a resident governor.” 


Denmark. 

October 26th.—The Prime Minister of Sweden arrived in Copenhagen 
on an official visit. 
France. 

October 25th.—The President of the Republic asked M. Albert Sarraut 
to form a Government. He was a member of the Radical and Socialist 
Radical Party. 

The Foreign Minister of Iraq left Paris, having failed, it was under- 
stood, to obtain the support of the Government for arrangements to settle 
in Syria the Assyrians who had previously tried to leave Iraq. 

October 26th.—The Government notified the President of the Economic 
Conference that, owing to the indefinitely prolonged adjournment of the 
Conference, it was obliged for Constitutional reasons (while still acceding 
to the truce) to reserve Parliament’s right of initiative in tariff matters. 

October 27th.—M. Sarraut formed a Government, with M. Paul- 
Boncour as Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. Bonnet, Finance; M. 
Chautemps, the Interior; M. Dalimier, Justice; M. Daladier, War ; 
M. Cot, Air; M. Queuille, Agriculture ; M. Laurent Eynac, Commerce ; 
and M. Pietri, the Colonies. M. Sarraut had previously explained, to 
a meeting of his party, that he had no intention of submitting to the 
Right. In the foreign sphere he said he meant to follow the traditional 
policy of the Radical Party as defined by M. Herriot in 1924, and since 
upheld by M. Briand and M. Paul-Boncour, with the League as its 
foundation. In regard to finance, he believed that relief from taxation 
was the first essential of recovery ; at the same time he accepted the 
principle of public works as an economic stimulus, and might even extend 
the plans of the previous Government in that respect His internal 
policy would be inspired by the decisions of the Vichy Radical Congress 
(condemning every form of inflation and calling for the prevention of 
tax evasion and the development of foreign trade). 

The Cabinet was a mainly Radical one, but represented a slight drift 
towards the Right as compared to M. Daladier’s Ministry 

October 30th.—The Party Executive of the Socialist Party voted for 
the excommunication of the 28 Socialists who had voted for the Daladier 
Government on October 24th. 

October 31st—The Foreign Minister received M. Litvinoff, who was 

Paris on his way to the U.S.A. 
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A decree was published imposing a surtax equal to twice the existing 
tariff rates on all goods from Brazil, imported into Algeria as wel] a< 
France. The reason given for this was the action of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment on October 25th in imposing a tax of 100 per cent. on all French 
imports, thus annulling the Franco-Brazilian modus vivendi which had 
existed hitherto. 

Action of Bank of Brazil. (See Brazil.) 

November 2nd.—Mr. Norman Davis, who was on his way to America 
for a short visit, saw M. Paul-Boncour in Paris and discussed the dis- 
armament situation with him and M. Massigli. 

November 3rd.—M. Sarraut made his declaration of policy to the 
Chamber, where it was well received. Insisting on the necessity of 
balancing the Budget, he said the Government were prepared to stake 
their existence on the primordial theory of budgetary reform. They 
would require at an early date the passing of a Bill consisting mainly of 
economies, and above all, they would take steps to prevent fraud and 
see to it that the fiscal system gave its full yield. 

Tax evasion on a large scale pleaded the excuse of unreasonable taxes 
and the abuse of public expenditure. At the same time the burden of 
taxation was paralysing the export trade. Once the balance of the 
Budget had been restored the Government intended to initiate a reform 
in the fiscal system which would re-establish the obligation among a mass 
of tax deserters to make an honest declaration and so bring back fiscal 
equality. 

A raising of prices and stimulation of economic activity would also 
be aimed at, and a fresh impulse would be given by a great programme 
of public works. France was willing to join in international co-operation 
for the recovery of economic peace, but so long as economic anarchy 
persisted in a disordered world it was their duty to place their economic 
destiny above the chances of the future, and they would not confine them- 
selves to the precariousness of a policy of protection in which the weapons 
of defence were improvised from day to day. The balance of commercial 
payments must be restored by permitting goods to cross the frontiers 
only in exchange for equitable terms abroad, and a resolute system of 
protection against dumping must be devised. 

As to foreign policy, M. Sarraut said the interests of France would 
best be served by continuity. They would not relinquish the task 
assumed at Geneva, but would continue this work “ on the fundamental 
basis laid down in principle with Great Britain, the United States and 
Italy, and in full agreement with the other friendly Powers.” 

France could deliberately exclude all passion, in the knowledge that 
she was in a position to see her rights respected. These rights, he con- 
cluded, were one with those of all the nations sincerely attached to the 
maintenance of peace, and he then referred to the fact that Great Britain 
had just re-affirmed by the voice of one of her most eminent statesmen 
and the explicit statement of the Cabinet, the reality and force of the 
Locarno Agreement. 

November 4th.—The general discussion on the Ministerial declaration 
ended with a vote of confidence being accorded to the Government by 
307 votes to 34, but with 258 abstentions. These included all the 
Socialists, both orthodox and dissident (with one exception) the Tardieu 
group, part of the Right, and 11 Radicals. The 307 included most of 
the Radicals, most of the Left Centre, and the Flandin group. 
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November 7th.—Trade negotiations with representatives of German 
industry and commerce opened in Paris, with conversations between the 
Minister of Commerce and German experts headed by Herr Ulrich, of the 
Reich Foreign Ministry. 


Germany. 

October 25th.—A third version of the voting paper for the referendum 
on November 12th was published. The vote, in favour of the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy, was to be made by placing a cross beneath the word 
“Yes.” The only way to register disapproval was to omit to make the 
cross, and this rendered the voting paper invalid. 

The British Embassy made a protest to the Foreign Ministry against 
the refusal of the Bavarian Government to allow the Consul-General in 
Munich to visit the British journalist, Mr. Panter, or obtain information 
about his case. 

October 26th.—In an election speech at Cologne Herr Hitler said their 
first task had been to destroy the parties of the old system; the next 
was to provide work and then to create a single people. They had 
already done more than others promised. There were 3} millions un- 
employed, but if the old system had been still in power they would have 
had at least 10 millions. 

‘‘ My record gain,” he continued, “ is to have brought back thousands 
of priests from politics to their Church, but our gigantic task is to help 
through the coming winter. One fundamental for our work was to over- 
come class hatred. To-day workmen and educated people work together. 
The masses are returning to the Church. Is all this a danger to other 
nations? . . . We still have an immense work before us. And we 
cannot have any other thought except peace. We long for peace. We 
want to be friends with Europe ; we want an understanding. We are 
also prepared to treat with France.”’ 

The Government notified the International Labour Office of its 
withdrawal from membership. 

October 27th.—The Government informed the Permanent Court of 
International Justice that as a result of its withdrawal from the League 
it had no interest in prosecuting its actions against Poland brought before 
the Court. (These included German complaints about Polish agrarian 
policy and the treatment of German minorities.) 

The shareholders of the Reichsbank approved the alterations in the 
statutes embodied in the law due to come into effect the next day. (The 
law was enacted on October 17th.) 

The “ unified list ” of candidates for the election of November 12th 
was supplied to the 35 electoral constituencies of the Reich. It contained 
685 names, not all of which were Nazis, since a proportion of “ nationally 
trustworthy ” persons were included. These numbered about 50. 

The Government informed the British Embassy that Mr. Panter was 
to be tried for treason to the State before the Supreme Court, the charge 
being brought under paragraph g2 of the Criminal Code. 

The British Consul-General in Munich was allowed to visit Mr. Panter, 
whom he found to be ignorant of the charges on which he had been arrested. 

October 28th.—An official statement was published in the Berlin papers 
informing the public (for the first time) of the arrest of Mr. Panter, and 
reading in part, ‘‘ the British Ambassador has approached the Foreign 
Office during the last few days and made enquiries about the arrest of 
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an English journalist in Munich. The Ambassador asked that the 
English Consul-General in Munich should be allowed to get in touch with 
the arrested man.” Mr. Panter, it stated, had “ placed himself under 
the strong suspicion of having acquired news of a military character by 
illicit means,”’ had been in touch with a German citizen who was under 
suspicion of espionage and of spreading “ atrocity news” abroad, and 
“the investigations now in progress could, therefore, lead to proceedings 
for treason.” 

October 29th.—In a speech at Essen, General Goring said it was not 
true that Germany had retained a single military aeroplane from the 
War, nor had she constructed any secret air squadrons. The clumsy 
German civil aircraft could never come into question as war machines 
They had always declared, at Geneva and elsewhere, their readiness to 
renounce any sort of offensive aircraft. They were ready to renounce 
all other aircraft, but a minimum of defensive aircraft, which, in con 
sequence of their radius of action did not come into question for attack 
must be conceded them. If even this were refused there must be malice 
and some hidden purpose on the other side. 

October 30th.—It was understood that, following conversations bet ween 
the Foreign Minister and the Soviet Ambassador, agreement had been 
reached to allow the Soviet press correspondents to resume their work in 
Germany and to readmit German correspondents into the U.S.S.R. The 
representatives of Jzvestia and the Tass Agency were to be allowed to 
attend the Reichstag fire trial again. 

November 1st.—The Government informed the British Embassy that 
Mr. Panter was to be released immediately, but would have to leave the 
country ‘“‘ within a reasonable period of time.” It was understood that 
the results of the inquiry made by the Bavarian authorities had been 
put before the Chief Public Prosecutor, who had “ found no ground fo: 
a formal charge.” 

Herr von Papen addressed an election appeal to his section of Roman 
Catholics in which he said that no one should remain at home on November 
12th ‘‘ because of some petty grievance, for all must contribute towards 
the maintenance of peace at home and abroad, and towards Germany’s 
further rise as anation.”” (Herr von Papen was the head of “‘ The working 
community of German Catholics.’’) 

The Association of German Jews advised all its members to vote in 
support of the Government on November 12th. 

The police at Recklinghausen and Herne arrested 125 Communists 
and in a report stated that the Communist Party had been reorganised 
from top to bottom. Fourteen persons were also arrested in Brunswick. 

November 2nd.—Mr. Panter was released, after signing an undertaking 
to leave the country within 48 hours. 

November 3rd.—Herr Hess issued new orders tightening up discipline 
among members of the Nazi Party, who were warned that if they exceeded 
the limits of the law they would be punished more severely by the Party 
itself, apart from any penalty the Courts might impose. Herr Hess 
stated that the aspect of the National-Socialist revolution—the work of 
the old warriors—must not be clouded by shortcomings or tactlessness 
on the part of the over-zealous, who, for the most part, were to be found 
among the latest comers to the Nazi ranks. Petty obstructiveness was 
expressly forbidden. 

The Government confiscated Professor Banse’s book “ Raum und 
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Volk im Weltkriege,” which it described as ‘‘ the private work of an 
irresponsible theorist,’’ containing “senseless babblings’’ which were 
formally disclaimed. 

November 5th.—In a speech to over 20,000 inhabitants of the Saar at a 
demonstration at Trier, General Goring said that they had not come there 
in order to be made German by him. They were Germans, had been 
Germans and would remain Germans. Saarlanders should know that the 
Saar problem was not only a question of external frontiers. The return of 
the Saar to the Reich was a matter which concerned the last man in East 
Prussia, as well as the last woman in Upper Bavaria. There could be no 
discussion on that point. 

November 6th.—In a speech at the German Club in Berlin Baron 
von Neurath said it was a complete mistake to assume that their with- 
drawal from the League was determined by sudden political developments 
or tactical considerations. It was the foundations of Germany’s entire 
foreign policy which were being put to the nation on November 12th for 
approval. It was part of the campaign against them to allege that, in 
view of the plain resistance of all the big Powers against German re- 
armament, she had deliberately set out to sabotage the Conference in order 
to free herself of the shackles of Geneva policy and obtain a free hand for 
rearmament. 

He wished to show that the failure of the disarmament negotiations 
was only one point in a development of League policy that had lasted 
14 years, and that the recent political events must be regarded in the much 
broader framework of that long development in order to get to the root 
of things and pave the way for a more encouraging treatment of inter- 
national problems during the coming months. There was much talk of a 
League crisis, but the crisis had not been caused by Germany’s withdrawal; 
on the contrary it was the development of the League which had led to 
the crisis and compelled Germany to withdraw. It was not a sudden 
crisis, but only the clearer emergence of a latent disease which had been 
there ever since the war. 

In 191g instead of giving the nations a lasting and just peace an 
association with narrow interests had been formed, the principal aim of 
which was to be to perpetuate the powerful position won at Versailles, and 
keep the vanquished down permanently. It was the connection with 
Versailles that had prevented the League from becoming really universal, 
as the aloofness of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. showed. It was possible, 
he admitted, for victorious Powers to create for themselves an apparatus 
for the openly-admitted and brutal purpose of keeping the vanquished 
lastingly under; an organisation of Powers with equal rights for the 
sincere pursuit of common aims was also possible; but what was 
impossible was the combination of the two, which could only mean that 
the outward form of co-operation was made merely the screen for 
the achievement of selfish aims, and the organisation became the one- 
sided executor of the wishes of the victors. 

Baron von Neurath then surveyed the German grievances; the 
Eupen-Malmedy referendum; the partition of Upper Silesia; the 
treatment of the Danzig-Polish disputes and the Saar questions during 
the early days after the war; the fact that the League looked silently 
on during the Ruhr occupation. After referring to the ‘‘ gloomy matter 
of the protection of minorities,’ he turned to the colonial mandate 
system, which, instead of leading to new forms of co-operation between 
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Europe and those territories, seemed to have developed more and more 
back to the old colonial system. It threatened to stand revealed eventually 
as a disguised form of annexation. 

What was the good of talking about Germany’s equality when the 
League Covenant itself was in flagrant contradiction to the real exercise 
of equality ; for instance, it was laid down that the Council could take 
decisions respecting the Saar by a simple majority, so that Germany, even 
as a Council Power, could not prevent a solution unacceptable to her. 
whereas it had been cunningly decided not to make such an exception 
from the unanimity rule for Austrian affairs. And after some experiences 
of recent years he was not so sure that they were not right who declared 
that the Geneva spirit had extended its influence to the Hague Court also, 

The aim of Germany’s decision, taken when she was presented with 
demands intolerable for any honour-loving nation, was not to turn her 
back on the policy of peace but, on the contrary, to give a fresh impulse 
to a genuine and fruitful policy of peace. The Government hoped, with 
its decision, to render a service, if not to the Geneva League of Nations, 
at any rate to the true League of Nations spirit. It appealed from the 
existing to a better League of Nations. 

Again they firmly repudiated the malicious suspicion that all Germany 
wanted was so many guns, aircraft and tanks. What they wanted was 
that the state of affairs should cease which could only be described as a 
continuation of the war by other means, and that the Governments should 
really decide on a collaboration in which all could sincerely take part 
because not one-sided, but common aims, would be pursued. 

He concluded by saying that they were making the other Powers an 
honest and trustful offer, with the demand that they should approach 
problems from another fundamental conception. If the other Govern- 
ments responded to their call, the settlement of individual questions would 
present no serious difficulty. This was a serious turning point. Let the 
foreign Governments, conscious of their responsibility, take the hand 
Germany stretched out to them. 

General Goring in Rome. (See Jtaly.) 

November 7th.—The Nazi Party’s list of candidates for the Reichstag 
election was published and contained 685 names. It included 64 selected 
members of the Federal State Parliaments. 

Trade negotiations opened in Paris. (See France.) 


Great Britain. 


October 27th.—Statement to British Ambassador re arrest of Mr. 
Panter. (See Germany.) 

October 28th.—Agreement between Lancashire cotton delegates and 
Indian millowners. (See India.) 

November 2nd.—Release of Mr. Panter. (See Germany.) 

November 3rd.—Speaking at Skipton at an election meeting Mr. Eden 
referred to the hysterical exaggeration of an admittedly difficult inter- 
national situation which marked the election campaign and the attempt 
to make party capital out of the deep anxiety they all shared to maintain 
the peace of the world. These tactics could do nothing but harm to the 
cause of peace. 

The action of Germany in leaving Geneva must inevitably cause some 
dislocation to the work of the Conference, but though they might deplore 
it this was no occasion for alarmist language and still less for the 
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scare-mongering which had been indulged in in some quarters recently. It 
was all the more unfortunate that a campaign should have been let loose 
against the Locarno Treaties, which were in themselves one of the most 
effective instruments for peace in Western Europe. The main instrument 
in that settlement was the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee. This was not 
an alliance of Britain and France against Germany ; far from it. It 
was an inclusive agreement to which Germany, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain and Italy were all parties, and the arrangements made were 
purely defensive. The signatory Powers severally and collectively 
guaranteed the territorial status quo resulting from the frontiers between 
Germany and Belgium and Germany and France, the inviolability of 
those frontiers and the demilitarisation of the Rhineland. 

The Treaty was interwoven with the machinery of the League, and 
with one exception the decisions to be taken under it would have to be 
taken by the Council of the League. The Council could take no decision 
unless it were unanimous, and Great Britain was a permanent member 
of the Council. The only exception to this governing condition was that 
in the event of a flagrant violation of the undertaking not to go to war 
or of the demilitarisation of the Rhineland zone by one of the parties, 
they were bound immediately to go to the help of the injured party if 
they were satisfied that the violation constituted an unprovoked act of 
aggression and that immediate action was necessary. But they were 
the sole judge as to whether this obligation had become applicable. 

No British Government was blindly fettered by the Treaty, but it 
had by that Treaty assumed certain important obligations in the inter- 
pretation of which it had a decisive voice. 

Some people seemed to imagine, Mr. Eden continued, that if they 
were furnished with some means of escape from what they called the 
“commitment ” of Locarno, they would then be less likely to be involved 
in a European war. The very opposite was, of course, the truth. If 
they feared to discharge their responsibilities as a Great Power they would 
invite the disaster which would follow ; the policy of isolation was to-day 
a policy of folly. With the development of air power England had ceased 
to be an island. 

As to the charge that the Government had not been whole-hearted 
in the support of disarmament, he would only say in general that no 
delegation at the Conference had worked harder to bring about its success 
than that of the United Kingdom. Because more than 60 nations had 
failed to agree upon a complex subject in a disturbed world it did not 
necessarily follow that this failure was the fault of Britain. 

The chief difficulty of the Conference was how to reconcile the French 
demand for security with the German demand for equality. Clearly, 
Great Britain could not solve that by herself, and it was a manifest 
absurdity to single out the British Government for condemnation. Critics 
forgot, too, that it was not Germany’s first withdrawal from the Confer- 
ence, but her second, and she had been brought back before as a result 
of difficult negotiations initiated by the British Government and presided 
over by the Prime Minister. Subsequently it had been on the basis of 
the British Draft Convention that work had proceeded. That document 
was not perfect, but it had been their sheet anchor, without which the 
Conference would have drifted to disaster long since. 

In spite of Germany’s withdrawal the work must go on and the 
Government was determined that it should do so, because they realised 
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fully that it was only by an agreement as to armaments reduction and 
limitation that they could avoid a race in armaments. Far from being 
laggards in the Conference, they had been in the van. Over and over 
again they had taken the lead, and they must continue to do so. JJ 
wanted peace ; it was not a party issue. 

November 6th.—The text of the Notes exchanged with the Portucyese 
Government embodying the shipping agreement concluded 0; 
October 14th was issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 4444. 

Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Baldwin and Sir John Simon all spoke at 
lunch of the National Labour Committee in London and drew attention 
to the necessity for a continuation of the national effort. They all referred 
to the steadying effect of the National Government upon national and 
international opinion and declared against any immediate return to part, 
politics. 

Mr. MacDonald declared that the British National Governny 
remained as the greatest steadying influence in the whole world. Thy 
condition of the world meant that any attempt to return to party govern- 
ment was not only a mistake, it was a crime. The secret of the succ: 
of dictatorships, he continued, was that they had managed to mak 
the soul of a nation alive. They might be shocked at what they were 
doing, but they had certainly awakened something in the hearts of their 
people which had given them a new vision and a new energy to pursue 
national affairs. In Great Britain the three parties in co-operatior 
were doing that, and their task would have to be to get the young men 
with imagination, hope, and vision behind them. 

Mr. Baldwin said that the country was in an incomparably better 
position than two years previously, but it was not straight yet. It 
would be perfectly impossible to think of giving up their work to-day 
in the existing condition of Europe and of their work at home. They 
had passed, in England, into an entirely new economic system which 
might take a generation or more to work out, and they were sticking 
together to see the job through. 

The British democracy, he claimed, was the most politically educated 
democracy in the world. They were the sole guardians of that form 
constitutional democracy which had taken its rise in England 
it broke down in their hands the whole thing would be gone for evei 
in the world. At the next election the great issue would be, ‘ Are wi 
going to tread i in the path of constitutional democracy, or are we going 
to scrap it ?’ 

Sir John Simon said they had come to realise that there was no single 
and simple formula (such as protection) which would get them through 
their troubles. Past party controversies were dead ; there was a great 
work to be done, but it could only be done if they worked together 
The danger from which a national combination of parties had to save 
Britain was that the threat to Parliamentary institutions, by whatever 
name it sought to disguise itself, was the threat of dictatorship. 

In a speech in London Mr. Henderson referred to the fact that as a 
result of the withdrawal of Japan and Germany from the League public 
confidence in the efficacy of the collective peace system had weakened 
Those who would have them abandon the great adventure of organizing 
peace, and who urged them to make preparations for another world war, 
were seeking to obtain by clamour and fear what they could not obtain 
by appeals to reason and conviction. What was most deplorable in this 
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situation was that a new race in the competition for weapons of destruction 
had already begun. 

Nations appeared to be losing the sense of world solidarity and of the 
essential unity of civilization. Nothing, however, would so restore 
confidence as the success of the Disarmament Conference, and in spite of 
everything he believed that Governments and peoples now realized more 
than ever the urgency of the need for a world agreement on the reduction 
and limitation of armaments. 

The British Draft Convention, despite its limitations, had exercised 
a marked influence on public opinion, and it might now be said that there 
was a common peace front in many countries in favour of disarmament. 
Disarmament was especially difficult because it meant making what was 
the most cherished and jealously guarded part of a nation’s life a matter 
of international concern, subjecting arms to world control. 

He had always conceived disarmament as a progressive enterprise, to 
be accomplished by stages, of which the present Conference was only the 
first. The Governments were under a definite obligation to find a solution 
of the problem in spite of Germany’s withdrawal. If they believed that a 
policy of isolation was impossible, then everything should be done to make 
international co-operation a reality. If the oft-repeated statement as to 
substantial reductions could be translated into figures to be included in 
the Convention, he did not give up hope that it might prove acceptable to 
Germany. 

They must make one great final effort ; but even if the Conference did 
not succeed in securing an immediate agreement on reduction, the 
alternative was not to give up or weaken in their attitude to the collective 
peace system. They must stand by the treaties which were the only 
barrier against a new race in arms, which he described as “ not a policy, 
but a poker game, in which nations continually raise their bids, and in the 
end death takes the stakes.” 

November 7th—The Argentine Trade Agreement was formally 
ratified in London. The text of three documents relating to the War 
Debt to America was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 4448. 

In a statement in Parliament Mr. Chamberlain explained that a 
final agreement with the U.S. Government about the Debt had been 
frustrated by the persistence of unsettled economic conditions, but that 
a decision had been reached as to what should be done on December 15th. 
A payment of $7,500,000 would be made, in acknowledgment of the 
debt, pending a final settlement. 

Mr. Chamberlain read out President Roosevelt’s statement in which 
he announced his acceptance of the proposed payment. Mr. Roosevelt 
said that the conversations which had been concluded in Washington 
had “in no sense prejudiced the position which either Government 
has taken in the past, or may take in any subsequent discussion of the 
entire debt question . . . In the meantime I have, as Executive, noted 
the representations of the British Government . . . in view of these 
representations, of the payment, and of the impossibility at this time 
of passing finally and justly upon the request for a readjustment of 
the debt, I have no personal hesitation in saying that I shall not regard 
the British Government as in default.” 

_ Mr. Runciman announced in Parliament that the Government had 
given notice of withdrawal, as from December 7th, from the Tariff 
Truce, on the ground that it was no longer of practical value. Notice 
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of withdrawal had been given by the Netherlands, the Irish Free State 
Sweden and Switzerland, while reservations had been made by France 
and Denmark. i 

The Foreign Secretary made a statement in Parliament on the 
international situation, more especially as regards the question of 
disarmament, which he described as “‘ undoubtedly serious and deplor- 
able.’” He pointed out that it was not true that his speech to the 
Conference Bureau on October 14th had provoked Germany into leaving 
the Conference, and then dealt with the British Draft Convention. That 
document attempted to embody the greatest common measure of agree- 
ment so far revealed, and to present a picture of a complete settlement 
by defining disarmament in the precise numbers of forces. It had been 
accepted in principle by both France and Germany, and Mr. Henderson 
had used it as the text of his work ever since. 

Sir John Simon then outlined the history of the proceedings at the 
Conference and said that owing to difficulties over the details of the 
British Plan little progress had been made up to June last, and the 
Conference had therefore adjourned till October. No doubt the delay had 
made Germany more impatient, but it did not give the critics of the 
British Government the right to say that they had dishonoured their 
word ; and he recited the figures showing the length to which they had 
carried unilateral disarmament, and the testimony of leaders of all parties 
to the view that they had gone far enough. 

By October, however, conversations had seemed to open up the 
prospect of a convention to which Germany might be a party. This 
would have contemplated disarmament by stages and under a system 
of international supervision generally applied to all countries. It would 
have meant an interval, it was true, under which certain countries would 
have kept their heavy armaments, but he denied that this would have 
been a “‘ probationary period,’’ because during it supervision would have 
been general, certain measures affecting all armies would have been taken, 
and, after it, disarmament would have proceeded to complete equality 
with security by stages defined in precise figures. This proposal, accepted 
by all the other principal Powers, was a tremendous concession to 
Germany’s claims. 

He then turned to the future; the problem of how to reconcile 
German claims with French fears, and he intimated that the Govern- 
ment considered this primarily a matter between the two nations. 
It concerned Britain also, however, because they did not want re- 
armament anywhere, and they must therefore try to bring the two 
nations together. This policy of mediation could best be promoted neither 
by isolation nor by alliances, but by staunchly supporting the League and 
its machinery. This was the first principle of British policy. 

Sir John Simon then analysed the Treaties of Locarno and pointed 
out that, out of four obligations upon Britain, three were conditional 
upon the unanimous verdict of the League Council, while the fourth 
depended upon their own judgment as to whether a flagrant breach of the 
Treaty had been committed. He submitted that the obligations had not 
become intolerable, and that their usefulness had not been exhausted. 
Nor would the Treaty lapse mechanically if Germany did leave the 
League. He hoped that wiser counsels might prevail before the two years 
expired and, meanwhile, said he would like to know more of the “ honest 
and trustful offer” of negotiations made by Baron von Neurath. 
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In conclusion, he claimed that in their policy the Government were 
expressing the feeling of the nation, which he defined as an intense desire 
for peace and general disarmament. 

After criticisms of the Government by Mr. Lansbury and Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, Sir Austen Chamberlain claimed that the debate had 
revealed fundamental agreement instead of disagreement. He re- 
capitulated the evidence of Germany’s alleged bad faith, suggested that 
she had wrecked the Conference in order to avoid impediments to 
rearmament, and begged that the Government should do nothing to 
lead her to believe that they would surrender to threats what they refused 
toreason. He pressed for the conclusion of a Convention, and its presenta- 
tion to Germany as a test of her sincerity. 

Mr. Lloyd George took the view that Germany had laboured under 
genuine grievances, that her neighbours and the rest of the world, except 
Great Britain, had enormously increased their armaments, and that 
Germany’s departure from the Conference was due to the substitution of a 
probationary period for the immediate beginning of disarmament con- 
templated in the British Draft Convention. He was glad to have the 
assurance that during the “ probationary period ”’ inspection would be 
general and not unilateral, and he declared that when Sir John Simon 
had stated this to be the case this had been the first time that it had been 
said. (Here Sir John Simon interposed to deny this.) Why, then, he asked, 
have such a period at all? Why not return to the original Convention 
which Germany had accepted in principle, and still stated she would 
accept. In any case, Germany could not rearm for years, and he pressed 
for the publication of the final report of the Inter-Allied Commission of 
Control, to show how her power to manufacture offensive weapons had 
been destroyed. 

In reply to questions regarding the case of Mr. Panter, the Foreign 
Secretary stated that the Ambassador in Berlin had been told that no 
order of expulsion had been made against Mr. Panter, who was, therefore, 
free to return to Germany. 


India. 

October 28th.—It was understood that agreement had been reached on 
certain important points of principal between the Lancashire cotton 
delegates and the Indian millowners. Among other provisions the Indians 
agreed that the cotton industry required a higher level of protection 
against foreign countries than against the U.K. The British delegates 
agreed that as regards Empire and other overseas markets any advantages 
arranged for British piece goods, etc., should be extended to Indian goods, 
and that India should participate in the U.K. quota in any markets in 
which she had no independent quota. As regards raw cotton, the Indian 
side emphasised the necessity for further efforts in the U.K. to popularise 
the use of Indian raw material. 

The duration of the agreement was limited to a period ending 
December 31st, 1935. 


Iraq. 
October 25th.—Termination of negotiations between the Foreign 
Minister and the French Government re settlement of Assyrians in 


Syria. (See France.) 
October 28th.—The Cabinet resigned, the Premier sending a letter to 
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the King, in which he said that “ having regard to the nature of this 
calamity (the death of King Feisal) and the occurrence of certain jy). 
portant events affecting our foreign policy, the Cabinet did not embark 
immediately on any new policy, but endeavoured first to settle the 
questions arising from these events. The Cabinet has now decided that 
its programme must include reforms which necessitate a substantia] 
measure of agreement between the Cabinet and Parliament, and has 
therefore reached the conclusion that the nation should have an oppor- 
tunity for expressing its opinion after the Cabinet’s programme has been 
announced to the public. Whereas recent conversations between ys 
have not given me any assurance that our plans would be carried out. 
I consider it to be my duty to tender my resignation.” 

The King replied requesting the Premier and his colleagues to continue 
to carry out their duties pending the formation of a new Cabinet. 


Irish Free State. 

October 27th.—The foreign trade returns for the 12 months ended 
September 30th were published, and showed that the total value had 
dropped from {106 million odd in 1931-32 to £55 million odd in the year 
just ended. The exports of livestock for the first 9 months of 193} were 
valued at £4,923,000, as against {8,907,000 in the same period of 1932. 

October 31st.—The Senate passed the final stages of three Bills amend- 
ing the Constitution ; 1.e., the Bill abolishing the right of appeal to the 
Privy Council ; the Bill withdrawing the right of withholding the Royal 
Assent ; and the Bill transferring from the Governor-General to the 
Executive Council the function of recommending the purpose o! th 
appropriation of money. 


Italy. 

October 30th.—Writing in the Giornale d’ Italia, Signor Gayda, referring 
to the want of success of the Disarmament Conference, said that the 
pretended equality of rights between the great and small States was a 
democratic fiction, and he mentioned the members of the Little Entente 
as States which fancied they counted more than others of equal im- 
portance simply because France paid a large part of their military ex- 
penditure. The small States, so far from helping to improve relations 
between the Great Powers, rather aggravated their dissensions ; they 
were “ professional disturbers of Europe.”” The Little Entente States 
would, he considered, lose much of their livelihood and raison d'etre i 
once the Franco-German rivalry were composed. 

In conclusion, he argued that the only way of saving the League from 
its manifest impotence was to follow the policy of Signor Mussolini and 
“to restore to the few, but good, a freedom and an initial exclusiveness 
of deliberation and action in the great factors of European policy.’ 

It was generally understood that the article was inspired by the head 
of the Government, and was intended to show that Italy saw the most 
hopeful issue from the existing situation in the invocation and application 
of the Four-Power Pact. 

November 6th.—It was officially announced that Air Marshal Balbo 
and Admiral Sirianni had resigned their offices as Minister of Air and 
Minister of Marine and that both portfolios had been taken over by 
Signor Mussolini. Air Marshal Balbo was nominated Governor 0! 
Libya and Admiral Sirianni was reported to be taking over the presidency 
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of a semi-State metallurgical enterprise. The changes were understood 
to be incidental to a technical, administrative and financial co-ordination 
of the three Services. 

General Goring arrived in Rome and called upon Signor Mussolini. 

November 7th.—The Premier received General Goring and an official 
statement was issued to the effect that the Prussian Premier had ‘* handed 
over a letter in which Herr Hitler thanks Signor Mussolini for his labours 
in trying to replace international relations upon a basis of justice, and 
explains the position taken up by the German Government upon the 
question of disarmament. This was amply developed by General 
Goring in a long and cordial conversation.” 


Japan. 

November 6th.—The Foreign Minister received the Soviet Ambassador, 
who complained that on November 3rd nine Japanese aeroplanes had 
flown over Soviet territory, passing over the Manchurian frontier for 
15-18 miles. Mr. Hirota assured him that no Japanese aircraft had 
crossed the frontier, and took the opportunity to review Russo-Japanese 
relations. He said a better atmosphere was needed if pending questions 
were to be amicably settled and pointed out how Soviet diplomacy, by 
making unconfirmed charges and publishing fabricated documents, was 
aggravating -public feeling. 

League of Nations. 

October 26th.—The Council appointed Mr. Sean Lester (I.F.S.) as High 
Commissioner of the League in Danzig Free City. It also appointed 
Mr. James McDonald High Commissioner for Jewish Refugees. (Mr. 
McDonald was a director of the Foreign Policy Association of New York.) 

The Secretariat received information from the U.S. Secretary of 
State that the American Government agreed to be represented on the 
governing body for the assistance of Jewish Refugees, to which the High 
Commissioner was to report. 

November 2nd.—Speaking in the Advisory Committee on opium and 
other drugs, Mr. Fuller, the U.S. observer, said that America viewed with 
alarm recent developments in the narcotics situation in the three north- 
east provinces of China. A so-called opium monopoly was operating 
in Manchuria and Jehol, and had been established for the express purpose 
of extending and exploiting the smoking of opium. He quoted the 
Budget of Manchukuo for the year ending June, 1934, which estimated 
the profit of the monopoly at nearly 1o million yuan, compared with 
5 million the previous year. The total sum to be handled by the mon- 
opoly was estimated at about 33 millions, of which 18 millions represented 
the cost of opium. 

Mr. Fuller drew attention to the fact that as the League had deter- 
mined that Manchuria was still Chinese, all the Powers who signed the 
Hague Convention of 1912 were obliged to “‘ take the necessary steps to 
prevent ’’ the export or smuggling of raw opium to Manchuria. He, 
therefore, protested ‘‘ against the evasion of the obligations of the Hague 
Convention which appears to be contemplated by the proposals made 
to the Advisory Committee on the Sino-Japanese conflict in respect of the 
so-called ‘ Manchukuo ’ import certificates.” 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 
October 25th.—The Bureau decided that the British Draft Convention 
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should be prepared for a second reading, and that the General Commissioy, 
after meeting on October 26th, should adjourn until December 4th 
Meanwhile the Draft Convention was to be brought into harmony wit! 
the various amendments which had been suggested and discussed. 1 
in some cases agreed on, since June. . 

In a statement to the Bureau Mr. Henderson said they must keep in 
mind two points: first, that the task of the Conference was to produce 
a convention, and second, that this convention should be based on the 
British draft. 

October 26th.—The Bureau met and decided to adjourn until November 
oth. 
November 6th.—Provisional texts of the Draft Convention as amended 
since the first reading were distributed to members of the Bureau. 

Mr. Henderson’s speech in London. (See Great Britain.) 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 

October 26th.—The Director of the I.L.O. received official information 
from the German Government that its withdrawal from the Leagi 
applied also to the I.L.O. 


Malta. 

October 31st.—At a meeting of the Executive Council, the Governor 
communicated to the members of the Ministry the contents of a 
dispatch from the Imperial Government which was understood to deal 
mainly with the educational policy followed by Sir Ugo Mifsud’s Ministry 
since it took office in July, 1932. (This policy was considered to be op- 
posed to the spirit of the Constitution, as amended by the Letters Patent 
of May 2nd, 1932.) 

The Governor demanded that the Ministers should revoke a series of 
measures adopted in evasion of the provisions of the Constitution by 
which only Maltese and English should be taught in the elementary schools. 
He gave them 48 hours to consider the matter and reply. 

November 2nd.—Following the refusal of the Ministers to accede to 
the demands of the Governor, he dismissed the Head of the Ministry and 
his colleagues and assumed entire control of the internal administration. 

The Governor subsequently issued two proclamations, the first 
declaring a state of grave emergency and assuming full powers unde! 
Section 41 of the Constitution ; and the second dissolving Parliament. 


Palestine. 

October 27th.—Crowds attacked police stations in Jerusalem, and on 
refusing to disperse in response to baton charges were fired upon by tlic 
police. A number of Arab Executive leaders were arrested. Disturbances 
also occurred at Nablus and at Jaffa, taking a serious form at the latter 
place. One policeman and ro civilians were killed, and several wounded, 
when the crowds repeatedly attacked the police, compelling them to 
use their rifles. 

The Arab Executive proclaimed a three days’ strike. 

October 28th.—Rioting occurred at Haifa and the police were compelled 
to fire on the crowd. 

The High Commissioner received six Arab leaders and reminded them 
of his prohibition of the Jaffa procession. He assured them that machine 
guns and soldiers had not been used, and that the police had been violently 
attacked, and so were compelled to fire. 
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October 29th.—Arab youths created disturbances in Jerusalem and 
interfered with the police at the Damascus Gate. Owing to an attempt 
by a procession to break through a police cordon, the police opened fire 
and two persons were killed. 

October 30th.—The High Commissioner proclaimed the Emergency 
Law (the Palestine Defence Order in Council, 1931) in the form approved 
on July 23rd, 1933. This authorised him to make provision for censor- 
ship, the arrest, detention and deportation of individuals, the control of 
harbours and of the movements of ships and of transport by land, air or 
water. He was also empowered to control trade, imports and exports, 
and provide for the appropriation and control of property. 

The order also defined the jurisdiction of Courts Martial and Civil 
Courts and the conditions under which every person might be required 
to perform personal service. 

The number of casualties in the disturbances was estimated to be : 
killed 21, seriously injured 92. Eight British policemen were among the 
injured. 

October 31st.—The new harbour at Haifa was formally opened by the 
High Commissioner. It provided an area of 3,000 acres of sheltered 
water and quayside accommodation second to none in the Levant. 

The Arab strike was being generally maintained, but conditions were 
officially reported to be quiet throughout the country. 

November 1st.—The President of the Arab Executive submitted a 
memorandum to the High Commissioner in which it was stated that the 
situation would grow worse unless Jewish immigration were stopped. 

The Arab newspapers refused to publish, in protest against the 
censorship. The Government accordingly began the issue of special 
Gazettes giving its statements and press notices. 

November 2nd.—Conditions were quiet on the anniversary of the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917, and the Arab Executive decided to call off 
the strike. 

An official statement reported that a number of Communists had been 
arrested in Jerusalem. 

November 4th—The Arab strike ended and the curfew order was 
withdrawn, conditions being generally described as quiet everywhere. 

November 5th.—The arrested Arab leaders were released on bail. 


Rumania. 

October 26th.—M. Madgearu, the Finance Minister, signed (in Paris) 
an agreement under which holders of the State Loan would receive, for 
the financial year 1933-34, 624 per cent. of the interest due them in 
currency, the remainder being reserved. Holders of the loans issued in 
1929 and 1931 by the Monopoly Fund would receive 75 per cent. of the 
amounts due, while amortization would be temporarily suspended. 

October 27th.—M. Titulescu’s visit to Yugo-slavia and statement to 
the press. (See Yugo-slavia.). 

October 30th.—King Carol entertained King Boris of Bulgaria, who 
received an enthusiastic welcome from the populace at Ruschuk, on the 
Danube. The Kings were accompanied by their Prime Ministers and by 
M. Titulescu. 


Saar Territory. 
November 2nd.—The Saar Commission issued six ordinances aimed 
at preventing attempts to permeate the official circles of the Saar with 
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Nazi influences and intimidation of the population by threats of vengeance 
if the territory were restored to Germany. All officials were required 
to be strictly neutral in political matters and to observe the rules of 
official secrecy. Persons using menaces of violence in connection with 
the plebiscite of 1935 were to be liable to imprisonment up to 6 months. 
Also, functionaries of “‘ a foreign State” were forbidden to accept the 
office of president or manager of any of the local political organisations, 
South Africa. 

November 3rd.—The High Commissioner in London issued a statement 
explaining the reasons for the subsidy to two Italian shipping lines of 
£150,000 per annum for 5 years from March Ist, 1934. The subsidy 
provided for a fast four-weekly service to Marseilles and Genoa, monthly 
services to Mediterranean ports via East and West African ports, and a 
monthly service to a large number of ports on the West Coast of Africa 
and to the Mediterranean. He maintained that the agreement was not 
in any way connected with any undertaking given either to the British 
Government or to any other member of the Commonwealth, and its 
object was to extend the Union’s trade with other countries ; it covered 
a matter of purely domestic concern. As the Union possessed no shipping 
of its own it was dependent on that of other countries in order to have its 
products conveyed to foreign markets. Experience had taught them 
that to obtain such services, when new avenues of trade had to be opened 
up special assistance to shipping lines was necessary. 

The subsidy was, in other words, like a quota, or any other weapon 
of protection. 

Spain. 

October 26th.—The parties of the Right agreed to put forward a single 
list of candidates for the General Election. Neither the Republican 
Conservatives, however, nor the Progressives (Senor Zamora’s party) 
were represented in it. 

November 1st.—The administration of justice in Catalonia was trans- 
ferred from the Spanish State to the Catalan Generalitat. 

November 5th.—A referendum on the question of Basque autonomy 
was held and over 80 per cent. of the people voted. 














































Switzerland. ‘ 
November 3rd.—The Basle police arrested two German police officers t] 
of Lérrach (Baden) who had crossed the frontier without presenting their ; 
credentials, in order to arrest a German Communist. A 
Turkey. wr 
October 26th.—An official Soviet delegation, headed by M. Voroshiloff, all 
arrived at Constantinople en route for Angora for the celebration of th th 
tenth anniversary of the Republic. pr 
October 29th.—The President of the Republic reviewed a parade 0! pri 
soldiers, sailors, boy-scouts, school children, students and peasaiits 0 
both sexes at the celebration of the anniversary. He was supported the 
by delegations from Bulgaria and Greece, as well as of the U.S.S.R. int 
U.S.A. 
October 25th.—The Chairman of the R.F.C. announced that the firs! wet 
purchase of gold under the President’s scheme had been made at $31: 3° the 
an ounce. The gold would be paid for in go-day debentures of the 









Corporation, and all gold offered which had been mined in the country 
would be accepted. 
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October 26th.—The price paid for gold mined in the country was 
increased to $31°54 an ounce. (This represented an advance of $1-74 
in two days, since the price on October 24th, before the new purchasing 
began, was $2980.) 

October 28th.—It was announced in Washington that the President 
had authorised the purchase of gold from abroad. The price paid for 
American mined gold had gone up to $31-82 by the end of the week. 

November 1st.—The R.F.C. announced that purchases of gold abroad 
would begin the next day. Purchases of home-mined gold were made 
at $32°26 an ounce. 

A conference on the subject of debt settlement was held at the White 
House, and an official statement was issued to the effect that the dis- 
cussions would be continued. ‘‘ There was nothing at all final. So far 
as gold purchases in England are concerned, the subject was not brought 
under discussion at all.” 

The press reported that overtures had been made by representatives of 
the Government to the Bank of England and the Banque de France to 
the end that those banks should grant facilities which would complete 
the mechanism necessary to carry out the policy of buying gold in foreign 
markets. 

November 2nd.—The Governors of Iowa, North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, and representatives of Indiana, Illinois, 
Kansas and Nebraska presented a number of demands to the President, 
which included one that minimum prices sufficient to cover the production 
cost and yield a profit should be established for all important farm produce 
through the instrumentality of an N.R.A. code, and another that currency 
inflation, ‘‘ properly safeguarded and controlled,” should be put in force. 

Mr. Fuller’s statement re the opium trade. (See League of Nations.) 

November 3rd.—The Chamber of Commerce of New York State adopted, 
almost unanimously, a resolution criticising the currency experiments and 
urging a speedy return to the gold standard. 

Disturbances occurred in Wisconsin in connection with the farmers’ 
strike, and in Alabama a strike of dairy farmers was declared. 

November 4th.—The final conference took place at the White House 
on the question of the British War Debt, and it was announced subsequently 
that Sir Frederick Leith-Ross was leaving Washington on November 8th. 

November 5th.—The President, on the advice of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, rejected the plan submitted by the five Governors of north- 
western grain States, but promised to expedite the farm relief measures 
already decided upon. Mr. Roosevelt was understood to have asserted 
the “‘ inability of city consumers to take the present quantities of farm 
products,” at the level of price (averaging 70 per cent. above existing 
prices) which the Governors demanded. 

The farmers’ strike was, therefore, to continue, it was understood, and 
the chief organiser stated that orders had gone out to “‘ throw the strike 
into full gear.”’ 

November 6th.—Fifty thousand anthracite miners in Pennsylvania 
went on strike in support of demands which included recognition of 
their union and restoration of employment for all discharged men. 

The strikers of the soft coal ‘‘ captive” mines of the State accepted 
an agreement drawn up by the N.R.A. 

The Chairman of the R.F.C. announced that the Corporation had 
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bought $2,800,000 worth of domestic and “ substantial amounts ” of 
foreign gold since the authorisation of purchases. . 

Reports of disturbances were received from Iowa and Nebraska 
owing to attempts by farmers on strike to prevent shipments of farm — 
<i gag reaching markets in Omaha, Sioux City, Dakota and other 
places. 

November 7th.—M. Litvinoff arrived in Washington from New York, 
where he made a statement to the press in which he referred to “ the 
artificial nature of the estrangement ” between the American people and 
those of Russia. He was making the first breach in the barrier, he 


stated. 
Publication of text of documents relating to the War Debt. (See 


Great Britain.) 


U.S.S.R. 

October 26th.—M. Voroshiloff at Angora. (See Turkey.) 

October 30th.—Settlement of dispute regarding activities of Soviet 
press correspondents in Germany. (See Germany.) 

October 31st.—M. Litvinoff in Paris. (See France.) 

November 6th.—In an address at the celebrations in connection with 
the 16th anniversary of the revolution M. Molotoff said they desired 
peace, but the carrying out of a peace policy depended not on themselves 
only. In the Far East there was no occasion for changing their policy, 
but they had to reckon with events in Manchuria and the fact that 
agreements concluded with them had been violated and a policy to 
break those agreements carried out. 

“When reading the ridiculous plans of some prominent Japanese 
statesmen with reference to a seizure of Siberia,’’ he added, ‘‘ when these 
plans and arguments become ever more frank and impudent, we are 
forced to be on the alert. The Manchurian Government is not a serious 
force in these questions. Everyone knows that the responsibility rests 
wholly on Japan.” 

November 7th.—M. Litvinoff in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 


Yugo-Slavia. 
October 25th.—M. Titulescu arrived in Belgrade on an official visit. 
October 27th.—Before leaving for Rumania, M. Titulescu informed the 
press that he was extremely satisfied with the results of his visits to 
Warsaw, Sofia, Angora, Athens and Belgrade. He had found that 
complete solidarity existed between the aims of Poland and those of the 


Little Entente. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1933- 


. 13th-15th gth Congress of Federation of Intellectual 
Unions ... oes eee ons ove ... Budapest 
14th Central Commission for Rhine Navigation .. Strasburg 
27th *Permanent Committee for Inland Navigation... Geneva 
29th *Advisory Committee on Communications and 
j Transit ... io irs _ “* ... Geneva 
2nd-5th Pan-Europe Economic Conference in ... Vienna 
4th *General Commission of the Disarmament Con- 
ference ... . Geneva 


* League of Nations or Internaticnal Labour Office. 
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